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COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the New England Farmer, — 
ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENT SORTS OF 
SALT, &c. 

Jamaica Plain, April 29, 1833. 

T. G. Fessenven, Esq. Sir,—In your N. E. 
Farmer, of 7th March, 1832, you published an 
article furnished by me, on the subject of salt, (in 
consequence of an article from the N. York Medi- 
cal Repository by Dr. Mitchell on the destructive 
qualities of Liverpool Salt) in which paper I gave 
you an extract from Ure’s Chemistry, 4th edition, 
15833, an analysis of eleven sorts of salt. And my 
expectations of being enabled to furnish you an 
analysis, by an able chemist of our own country, 
of several foreign as well as American Salts. 

[ procured eight samples as per particulars be- 
low, and President Quincy was so obliging as to 
request Dr. Webster, Professor of Chemistry of 
Harvard University to analyse them. He has 
sent me the result which IT now give you of 500 
grains of each. 
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1. Sicily coarse salt, 478 44 2 24 14 64 500 
3. Easiport, Me. 491 00 3 = st 500 
4. New York, tine, 483 5h 5 4 2 0 500 
7. St. Ubes, coarse, 1794 2 0 2 14 44 500 
9. Quiney, Mass. 4544 3 5 00 44 2 500 
8. Native Rock or 
Mineral salt from > 491400 33 00 00 00 3 500 


Cheshire, England. J ; 

No. 2. Liverpool coarse fine. The Muriate of Soda and other 
constituents agreed so nearly with the results from No. 8, as 
did the results from No, 6, (Liverpool finest) that 1 find them 
noted on my book as the same, differing only in the state of 
mechanical division. 

No. 5. Turks Island salt, very nearly the same results as No. 
1. Inthe sample trom Sicily, No. 1, 1 obtained an indication of 
a minute proportion of lodine. I. W. W. 

No. 3 was a specimen of salt manufactured at Eastport, in 
Maine, (from the English Cheshire Rock or Mineral salt). 
Large quantities of it are there manufactured, and it appears to 
possess precisely the qualities of Liverpool salt all of which J 
believe is manufactured from the Mineral rock and springs of 
Cheshire. 

No. 4 was from a basket of fine table salt manufactured at 
one of the salt establishments in the western part of New York. 

No. 9 was a specimen of salt from President Quincy’s own 
salt works at Quincy, Mass., evaporated from sea water. His 
works have long been considered as producing it of superior 
quality. 

After the examination, of the different salts 
usually for sale in our markets, I trust there 
need be no longer any fear in using them, on ac- 
count of any bad properties they may have heen 
supposed to possess. Only bearing in mind that 
their use should be by weight, not measure. If for 
butter I have no doubt the fine Liverpool (or 
Eastport) is as good as any other, provided the 
butter be thoroughly well made and worked, 

I have for many years had no other used, till 
the past year | purchased the best Turks Island 
1 could find, and had it well washed and ground 
fine. We do not perceive the least difference in 
the butter, having used precisely the same weight. 

There is no doubt for packing meat and fish the 
coarsest salt should be used, as keeping the meat 
separate, and being longer in dissolving. 

Yours truly, Joun Prince. 





You may modestly laugh at an ingenious witti- 
cism ; but show me only a ghastly grin at a vulgar 
tale. 


For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN, 

Mr. Fessenpen, Sir,—lf you think the fol- 
lowing account of some experiments relative to 
planting Corn, worth a place in your Journal it is 
at your service, 

For some years, I have planted my corn thick- 
er than has been thought a suitable distance, by 
farmers generally, in this section of the coun- 
try; and tome ithas appeared decidedly to in- 
crease the crop. But that matter of 
opinion, I made a little experiment; rather how- 
ever to remove the doubts of others, than any of 
my own on the subject. 

I will premise by stating that the ground on 
which the first experiment was made, was asandy 
loam, rather cold, and though naturally pretty 
good, was so run down by neglect and severe 
cropping, that in 1831 it gave probably less than 
half'a ton to the acre, of poor sour hay, worth lit- 
tle else than to throw into the barn-yard for litter 
and manure. In May 1832 it was ploughed, and 
about 20 cart-buck loads per acre, of a compost, 


as was a 


(which was made, one load of manure to two of 


meadow-mud or good soil, and piled up in layers 
the previous autumn,) were spread and harrowed 
in on the furrows. 

The situation was one much subject to early 
frosts, and the crop probably suffered a diminu- 
tion of about one fourth, by that which occurred 
in Sept. and by which nearly all the leaves were 
killed, while the stalks pretty generally remained 
fresh and green. The effect of this frost, was 
very similar to what I should have expected from 
topping the stalks at that time. The corn was 
full in the milk, and the process of filling out, 
ceased entirely where the leaves were all killed; 
and where nothing more than the leaves were kil- 
led, the corn dried or shrivelled up without rot- 
ting. 

I believe the farmers here, usually, give fifteen 
to eighteen feet, and I have seen some lots where 
twenty feet of ground were given to a hill. 

In 1831, I gave twelve feet to a hill, and in 
1832, it was my intention to give generally about 
ten feet, or to plant the hills a little more than 
three feet distant each way. The ground being 
prepared as ubove stated, and all treated alike, 
there seemed to be very little difficulty in making 
an experiment that might prove satisfactory, in de- 
termining whether I was giving the hills room 
enough or not. Accordingly about half a dozen 
rows were planted, at about four and a half feet 
from hill to hill, and as many more rows next ad- 
joining were planted at about two and a half feet 
from hill to hill in the rows. The rows all being 
3 ft. apart. 

All were alike until harvest, which was about 

the 10th Nov. when for the sake of making as lit- 
tle trouble as was consistent with a fair result, I 
fixed on two of the rows, which were standing 
side by side, and which I shall call No, 1 and 
No. 2; as being sufficient for my purpose. 
In No. 1 there were 22 hills on 100 ft. in 
length, and the rows each side being 3 ft. distant; 
it gave an average of 133 square ft. of surface toa 
hill, or 3197 hills per acre. 

In No.2 there were 37 hills on 100 ft, in 








length, and being the same width as No, 1, it gave 
an average of 8 1-9 square ft. of surface to a hill 
or 5372 hills per acre. 

The corn was husked in the field, and carefully 
weighed, and 75 lbs. of ears (the usual quantity) 
allowed to produce a bushel of shelled corn, No. 
1 contained 77 hills and gave 51} Ibs, of ears, 
equal to 10 oz. 12 grs. per bill, or 28 bushels and 
48 Ibs. per acre. No. 2 contained 132 hills and 
gave 75 lbs. ears, equal to 9 oz. 4 grs. per hill, or 
10 bushels and 44 Ibs. per acre. Making {in this 
ease) 1] bushels and 71 Ibs. per acre in favor of 
the thick planting. It will be perceived that while 
the hills in No. 1 gained, individually, nearly 
20 per ct, of those in No.2; which by the way 
was very much calculated to mislead one as to 
the real result, if no other method than guessing 
has been adopted they collectively, by the acre, 
made an entire loss of about 30 per ct. 

The difference was greater than I bad anticipat- 
ed, and perhaps much greater than it would have 
been ona different soil. Therefore, I have given 
you some particulars relative to the soil, and man- 
agement in this case, in the hope, that some of 
your readers, will make comparative experiments, 
in other kinds of soil, and give the result through 
the columns of the N, E, Farmer; that thus by 
making common stock of our experience, we may 
be able to take at least one important step, in the 
cultivation of this most valuable crop, independent 
of the old method of guessing at it. 

1 have given the data from which the estimates 
were made, so that if any inaccuracy has been ad- 
mitted, it may be detected. 

Ialso made a small experiment, to test the 
method proposed by some one, (I believe in the 
N. E. Farmer ) of planting the hills much thicker 
in the rows to prevent the corn sending up suck- 
ers, and at the same time giving the space between 
the rows a much greater width than is usual, for 
the purpose of freely admitting the rays of the sun, 
It was on a warm sandy soil, in somewhat better 
condition than the one above described. The 
corn sufiered some from the drought, but not so 
much from the frost as thie preceding. The items 
were as follows:—No. 1 bad 36 hills on 100 ft. in 
length, and the average distance of the rows on 
either side was 3 ft. 3 in., giving each hill 9 4-144 
square ft., or making 4826 hills per acre. 

No.2 (between which and No 1 there was an inter- 
mediate row) had 53 hills on 100 ft. in length, and 
the average distance of the adjoining rews, was 
four feet three inches, giving 8 2--144 square 
ft. to a hill, or 5435 hills per acre, 

In row No. 1 there were 97 hills, the produce of 
which was 66} Ibs, ears, equal to 43 bushels and 73 
Ibs. per acre, allowing as before 75 lbs. for a bush- 
el shelled corn. 

In No. 2 there were 116 hills, yielding 883 
Ibs, ears, equal to 43 bu. 69 lbs. per acre. 

In this instance it will be seen that the advantage 
(if there be an advantage) obtained by planting 
thick in the row, was somewhat more than lost by 
leaving so large a space between the rows. 

On another part of this lot where the ground 
was rather better, but otherwise all treated alike, 
(the manure having been spread on and harrowed 
in afier ploughing,) I measured one row and found 
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the hills occupying 8 1-9 square ft. each, (rows 8 
ft. apart)and yielding 56-bu. and 37 Ibs. per acre. 

These experiments would on the whole, seem 
to favor the opinion that an equal distance each 
way is the best method of planting corn; and that 
on soilsimilar to what I have described, about 9 
square {t. of surface is sufficient ground for one bill. 
On a different soil it might want double this quan- 
tity—and then again on another soil it might not 
require as much; comparative experiment is wanted 
to determine this, It is a subject in which every 
New England Farmer is interested, and can be 
settled only by a careful comparison of the produce 
of ground planted at different distances; other 
things being equal. 

We want facts.—Raising 50 bushels onan acre 
where the hills occupy 20 ft. of ground each, al- 
though we call it a large crop, does not prove that 
60 bushels might not be raised on the same acre, 
if they occupied but 10 ft. each. 

We want some facts, Mr. Editor, to guide us in 
raising corn; since the days of the Pilgrim, the 
whole subject in New England has been managed 
by guessing.—Y ours, truly, 

Witiram Crark, Jr. 

Northampton, April, 1833. 





For the New England Former. 
REMEDY AGAINST THE BEE MOTH. 


Frienp Fessenpen,—There has been much 
said concerning keeping the grub worm (so called) 
from the hee-hive. The mischief is done by fly- 
ing insects, called millers, which infest bee-hives 
in the autumn. I have not marked the time par- 
ticularly ; but according to my observations, it is 
but a few days, in which they make their ravages. 
These millers deposit their eggs in the hive. The 
eggs hatch and become worms, which destroy 
honey and swarm. The millers come between 
sun-set and dark, or after it becomes somewhat 
dark, and the time in the evening in which they 
make their efforts, is not more than half an hour. 
This being the case, I took my small hearth fur- 
nace and placed it near the bee-hives, in order to 
attract the miliers to the fire, which I made in it. 
But I found that it had the contrary effect. It dis- 
pelled them. I have done this two or three years 
with success, and have had none of the grub 
worms in my bee-hives since. More particularly 
—Set the furnace, say two yards from the hives, 
and make in it a fire of shavings or any light fuel, 
so that the light may shine on the hives. If the 
wind should blow the smoke on the hives too 
much, set the furnace further off; but previous to 
all this let the mouths or doors of the hives be 
stopped except on the front where the fire shines. 

This is of considerable consequence in econo- 
my, and I wish those who keep bees to prove the 
experiment; and when I shall hear from them, I 
shall say more about bees, but one thing at a time. 

LemurL Grover. 

Mansfield, 6th of 4th month, 1833. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INTRODUCTION OF POTATOES. 

Mr. Fessenpen, I have beena subscriber for 
your very useful Journal, for about four years, and 
I highly prize it. Your Items of Intelligence con- 
tains more information of our governmental affairs, 
than a basket full of the political papers of the day. 


I soon get lost in the labyrinth of words, or tired of 


reading unmeaning sentences, therefore, I read 
none ofthem., Ihave gained much valuable infor- 





ination from the practical and highly scientific cor- 
respondence of those gentlemen, who enrich your 
columns, and also by your notes, on the ancient 
and modern agriculture of foreign nations, as well 
as our own, 

You seem inclined to enlarge the number of 
your correspondents, Tapproach the list with very 
great diffidence, knowing myself inadequate to the 
privilege. But,as some very useful discoveries 
have arisen from small means, I take courage and 
will tell you some things that I have noticed in 
the course of my life, being past the meridian. 

Some time since I noticed the introduction of 
the potato, into one or two towns in the vicinity 
of Boston, and other information was solicited. 
Not seeing any from my native town, I will tell you, 
my Grandmother’s story about their first coming 
into Wilmington, Massachusetts. [ am the only 
Lgrandson of Capt. Samuel Walker, and the only 
child of Timothy Walker, Esq. of the above town 
that is living; my grandfather having died before I 
was born, I know nothing of him, but my honored 
grandmother lived to the great age of ninety-two 
years, when I was sixteen years of age, and retain- 
ed her mental powers to the last unimpaired. Al- 
low me to digress a little, and speak a few words for 
the blessed cause of temperance. She never could 
be prevailed with to taste one drop of ardent spirit, 
or cider, or wine, (uvless it was at the sacramen- 
tal table, for she was a member of the church) 
upon any oceasion whatever. Nor would she 
drink tea or coffee unless it was barley coffee.— 
She never had any pain or sickness, and was able 
to read her large Bible without glasses and knit 
stockings, till within about two weeks of her death. 
Cannot her health and comfort in her old age be at- 
tributed to her strict adherence to Temperance of 
which Iam a sincere friend. But to return to her 
story of the potato. About one hundred years, 
now gone by, she said that grandfather was at 
Boston, and found an Irishman just landed from 
Ireland that wanted to work. They agreed, 
and the Irishman came to Wilmington and began 
work, and at meal times he saw no * potatoes 
cooked. He asked grandfather if he had no peta- 
ters ?” He told him ‘no, he bad heard of them 
but never had seen any.” Patrick said ‘ if they 
wou’d be litting him go back to the vassel he could 
get some for they had some on their passage.”— 
Grandfather told him he might go, he should be 
very glad to get Some ; Patrick went to Boston, sev- 
enteen miles, and obtained two only. It being 
spring of the year he planted them and took good 
care of them, in the manner in which he was taught 
to cultivate them in Ireland, till they were grown, 
when he dug a few of them; and informed grand- 
mother how to cook them ; and the Irishman had 
a fine repast—The family tasted but did not like 
them very well. When it was time to harvest 
them, he dug them, and grandmother had baked 
some large hard shelled pumpkins. They took one 
of the largest and put up their whole winter’s store 
of this now very valuable article. The shell 
contained a plenty for their winter’s use, and to 
plant in the spring, and some to spare to their 
neighbors. Grandfather liked Patrick so well that 
he hired him a second time ; he planted the pota- 
toes a second time when they raised so many they 
did not know howto dispose of them—My grand- 
mother had not the convenience of the old la- 
dy at Lynn, they did not raise any gourds, 

Yours Respectfully, James WALEER. 





Fryeburg, April 25th, 1833. 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Tue Standing Committee on ornamental trees, 
flowers, &c. submit the following list of premiums 
for the year 1833, viz :— 

For the most successful cultivation of the Amer- 
ican Holly; the number of plants not less than 
five which have been transplanted at least three 
years, &5. 

For the four best flowering plants of the Magno- 
lia Glauca which have been transplanted at least 
three years, $5. 

lor the most successful cultivation of the Rhodo- 
dendron Maximum, the number of plants not less 
than four, which have been transplanted three 
years, $3. 

For the five best plants of the Kalmia Latifo- 
lia which have been transplanted not less than three 
years, $3. - 

For the best seedling plants of either of the 
above, not less than ten in number, of three years 
growth and upwards, $5. 

For the five best varieties of Chinese Chrysan- 
themums, $3. 


For the best half dozen of Tulips, $5. 
me “ “ Hyacinths, 5. 
sie - sad Ranunculus, 5. 
- - - Auriculas, 3. 
- - os Anemones, 5. 
For the best specimens of Pinks, 3. 


“ec “cc “é 


of Prize Carnations, 5. 
For the best cultivated Native flowers, 5. 
For the best cultivated Foreign flowers of har- 

dy kinds, 

For the finest collection of Roses, 
For the finest Dahlias, 
For the best show of Ponies, 
For the best plant of Camellia Japonica, 
By order of the Committee, 
J. Winsuip, Chairman. 


5. 
10. 
5. 
5. 
5 


Horticutturat Haiit,—May 4, 1833. 
Some beautiful specimens of vellow and white 
Tea Roses—Azalea Sinensis—Calceolaria integ- 
rifolia, together with Anemonies, Tulips apd Gera- 
niums, from the Charlestown Vineyard were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Thomas Mason. 
Per order, J. Winsuip, Chairman. 











For the New England Fa rmer. 
AND THEIR PIGS. ANIMAL FOOD 
FOR SWINE, &c. 


Mr. FessenpeEN,—In your paper of April 3d. I 
observed an article by a ‘* subscriber,” the writer 
of which recommends animal food to be given to 
sows just before farrowing, believing it will pre- 
vent them from destroying their pigs. He recom- 
mends fresh meat; I will go further and say, that 
my experience tells me that salt meat, either raw 
or boiled, will produce the same beneficial effect. 

I have since seen another article in your paper 
over the signature of ‘ Berkshire” the writer of 
which does not agree with your ‘ Subscriber” 
does not “come to the same conclusions,” but 
takes other ground—recommends another mode 
of treatment, a mode that is not indispensably ne- 
ecessary, as I shall prove by and hye. 

He says, ‘* The nature of the swine is to feed 
on ‘almost anything that comes in its way, but 
its natural food is vegetable rather than animal,” 
&c. It may be so, but who is there that does not 
know that swine are extremely eager after animal 
food at all times, that they will always leave vege- 
table for animal food—and who can say but that 
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at, or nearthe time of farrowing some of them 
may have still stronger inclinations for animal food. 
Perhaps some sows would not destroy their pigs 
under any circumstances as to food or location, 
while others from some cause unknown to us, are 
induced to commit an unnatural act.—* Berk- 
shire” says, ‘*In cases where the pigs come late 
in the season and the sows have had the oppor- 
tunity of coming to the ground and working 
in it, and collecting grass, roots, &c ; 1 have never 
known any of the difficulties complained of by 
your correspondent.”—He then recommends, that 
when from necessity sows are kept in a close pen 
and from the ground, giving them a suitable sup- 
ply of potatoes, turnips, ruta baga, &c. which he 
thinks will remove the difficulty complained of. 

I will now inform Mr. ‘* Berkshire” of a little 
of my experience, and leave him to make his own 
comments—I have seen more than twenty broods 
of as fine pigs as ever were seen in a farm yard, 
farrowed in a house the dimensions of which did 
not exceed eight feet by three and a half or four, 
and raised on the deck ofa whale ship at sea, where 
there was no earth for the sows to work upon— 
no grass—no roots to be collected, and what was 
still worse, there were no potatoes—no turnips— 
nor ruta baga, not even for human, much less to 
furnish a “suitable supply” to feed swine upon— 
Yes, I have raised pigs that have lived to farrow 
pigs, that never sat a hoof on terra firma, that nev- 
er had the pleasure of sticking their noses in the 
earth for the purpose of collecting grass, roots, §c. 
and I do not recollect of ever having a pig destroy- 
ed.—I don’t wish to be understood that I always 
give my sows animal food—It was not the case ; but 
I have frequently done, and believe in its salutary 
effects. 

Now, Mr. Fessenden, if you are not surfeited 
with the subject, but intend “ going the whole hog” 
please insert in your next paper, for the informa- 
tion of Berkshire and others concerned, the opin- 
ion—the experience—and_ the plain unvarnished 
tale of a New Bedford WHALER. 

New Bedford, May 1st, 1833. 


For the New England Farmer, 
HIGH CRANBERRY. 

Mr. FessenpEN,—A short time since, I saw an 
inquiry, in one of the valuable numbers of your pa- 
per, in relation to the high cranberry. This shrub 
is found in abundance in some parts of the State 
of Maine. It is alover of a moist, scurfy soil— 
and is frequently a near neighbour of the hacme- 
tac. Like the Mountain Ash, its berries hang on, 
long after it is stripped of its foliage, and presents 
till Spring, a beautiful cluster of crimson fruit. 
Although fond of a moist locality, still it will flour- 
ish in our high, loamy gardens, where it is not 
unfrequently found. A supply can be obtained 
in nearly any town in the County of Oxford. 

Oxford, May 1, 1833. AGRICOLA. 








For New England Farmer. 
HIGH BUSHED CRANBERRIES. 

Mr. Fessennex,—The high bushed cranberry 
grows plentifully in the vicinity where I live, and 
can be obtained, I think, in considerable quantities. 
It is a handsome shrub, the bark of the bush is 
whitish ; the tallest I have ever seen is about six 
feet. They flower, I think, in June, in clusters 
similar to the white elder. The berries of course 
are in clusters, of a beautiful blood red, and hang 
on the bush all winter. They are easily cultivated : 
I have them growing in my garden which have 





berries on them now that have faded bntlittle from 
the severity of the winter. What led me to the 
cultivation of them, I was riding by one of my 
neighbors, and I saw a bush in his garden, |i 
was late in the fall, the leaves had all fallen off, 
the bush was loaded with fruit as red as blood, 
Ithough it made a very handsome appearance. 
The next spring 1 wentto where they grow wild, 
and took up some and set them in my garden. 
They have just begun to bear ; I probably shall have 
half a bushel next fall. They are said to make 
good preserves. This is all [know of them— 
Your correspondent N. D. of Portland, speaks of 
their medical qualities; if he will inform the pub- 
lic of their value through the medium of your 
paper he will oblige at least one of your subscribers. 
Very Respectfully, James Wacker, 
Fryeburg, April 25th, 1833. 


For the New England Farmer. 
Mr. Eprror,—Information is wanted with re- 
gard to Zinc plates; an article used for roofing. 
What their dursbility, the manner of laying them, 
and the expense per square yard. 
Your friend, 
Methuen, March 25. 1833. 





B. Oscoop. 





AMERICAN NANKEEN. 

WE have heretofore taken occasion to mention 
the American Nankeen, and have recently exam- 
ined some made of Georgia cotton and manufac- 
tured at Patterson, New-Jersey. It is of excel- 
lent texture and quality, and is said to improve the 
color by wear. We are pleased to learn that the 
demand for this article is increasing, and that it is 
likely to become fashionable. Itis by encouraging 
such manufactures, that we advance the real inde- 
pendence and prosperity of our country.—Ballti- 
more Chronicle. 





Dutchess County for ever. Mammoth child, 
Deborah Tripp, has returned to the city: she has 
increased to the enormous weight of 271 pounds, 
although but 6 years and ten months old.—.V. 
Y. Eve. Post. 





English Temperance Society. Ata meeting of 


the friends of Temperance Societies, beld in Lon- 
don, on the first Tuesday of March last, the re- 
port stated that there were 250 associations in Eng- 
land, comprehending 47,000 members: 380 in 
Scotland, 55,000 members ; and 20,000 members 
in Ireland. 





From the Northern Farmer. 

Messrs. Newrons,—In the New England Far- 
mer of the seventeenth of April last, a correspon- 
dent inquires of the readers of that paper whether 
any of them ‘know of the high bushed cranberry ; 
where any of it grows, and if so, whether it can be 
obtained in any considerable quantity ?” Not hav- 
ing seev any answer to that inquiry in the New 
England Farmer, I have thought proper to com- 
municate through your valuable paper, some par- 
ticulars in relation to that shrub, which is said by 
the correspondent of the New England Farmer 
to be “an extensively valuable medicinal plant— 
although its virtues are very little known.” 

The high bush cranberry is a beautiful shrub, 
grows from ten to fifteen feet high, and is exceed- 
ingly fruitful; producing great numbers of large 
clusters of berries, resembling the low cranberry in 
appearance and taste, though I think of a pleasant- 
eracid. The berries are not quite as large as those 
of the low species, and have a hard stone or seed 


in them of considerable size, like that of the cherry, 
though of difierent form, being thin and flat, in- 
stead of globular. This beautiful shrub is indi- 
genous in New-Hampshire ; is common in the wes- 
tern part of the State, and is oceasionally found in 
the gardens, and about the dwellings of our citi- 
Its favorite location is on the interval lands 
near brooks and rivers, where it grows luxuriant- 
ly; but is, I believe, never found on low mead- 
ows, or wet and swampy lands. *Z. 
Newport, May 1833. 


Zens, 





RUM CANAL, 

In 43 years—from 1790 to 1833—214,434,342 
gallons of rum have been imported into the Uni- 
ted States. This, says the New York Journal of 
Commerce, would inake 68 miles of canal, 20 feet 
wide, and 4 feet deep, and leave a remainder to 
provide against leakage and the draughts of the 
boatmen, of 45,278,168 gallons. All this has 
been drank in the United States, How many wid- 
ows and orphans has it made! How much pov- 
erty—suflering—disease—crime—death ! 





COMPARATIVE WEALTH OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE, 

Cuitivatep land in France, 27,440 square 
leagues ; dittoin England, 13,369 ditto—yet the 
gross produce of England is one-seventh more than 
France, and nett produce double. Agricultural 
population in England, one-third of the whole 
population: in France they form two thirds. In 
England, 7,511,682 farmers, husbandmen and 
laborers, cultivate 21,000,000 acres, and pro- 
duce annually a nett income of 107,247,000L; 
while in France, 19,621,000 persons cultivating 
41,009,009, can only produce an income of 657,- 
778,120; hence the super-productiveness of the 
soil of England. Its superiority, however, may be 
attributed, in some degree to the manner in which 
property is divided in France. Number of pro- 
prietors in Englandand Scotland in 1816 was 589,- 
385, add one third more for Ireland, which, at 
five members to one family give 4,000,000 of per- 
sons, or one-fifth of the whole population: but in 
France in 1818 there were 4,333,000 land-owners, 
which at 5 members to one family, gave 20,000,- 
000 persons or four-fifths of the population, Num- 
ber of proprietors of France under 42s, annual val- 
ue is three millions and ahalf. Hence in England 
one half of the population is employed in com- 
merce; in France only one-sixth, a superiority im 
England almost incalculable, when we take into 
calculation the extensive use of machinery —Af. 
Ragney, from the Revue Encyclopedique. 





WHITEW ASHING, 

Ir is a very common practice to whitewash 
rooms, walls, and fences, with simple lime and 
water. The result is, that a touch brings it off 
upon the hands or clothes, and a few successive 
rains leave almost entirely bare the materials upon 
which it has been laid, and which are exposed to 
the weather. On in-door work alittle glue will fix 
it so that it will not easily rub off, nor whiten the 
dress that happens to come in contact with it. 
Out of doors glue alone will not answer. Skim- 
med milk is probably the cheapest and best ingre- 
dient that can be easily procured. Those who 
put whitewash without anything of this kind to re- 
tain it, act on the same principle as if they should 
fill a sieve with water, or cover a house with 





boards without nailing them.—Ontario Pape. 
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From the Kennehec Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENT IN SWINE. 

Pernars there is no animal which varies so 
much, as it regards profit and loss as the Hog. 
If you get one made as he ought to be, you will 
derive fair profit on what you give him. If 
you have one made as nine tenths of the hogs in 
the State are—exactly as they ought not to be, 
you are Jucky to get back your principal, even if 
it be nothing but swill. We have had some lit- 
tle experience in the shoat line—from your close 
built, broad backed, wide breaster, deep chested, 
short nosed, bright eyed grumphy,—that would 
lie still and fatten almost upon the smell of his 
dinner; to your long snouted, long legged, slab- 
sided, razor breasted, finbacks, squealing and 
squealing, and squealing even with the corn be- 
tween their teeth,—never at rest and never con- 
tented, save when working you up a bill of cost by 
breaking into your neighbor’s enclosures, Such 
pork will cost you a shilling a pound, and then it 
will hardly lie still in the barrel. 

It seems to us that there is unpardonable negli- 
gence in breeding swine. It must be owing to a 
want of care in selecting breeders from the several 
litters, that we often hear farmers complain that 
their breed of hogs has run out, as they call it, 
and they must get another kind. To those in this 
vicinity who are in that predicament, we would 
take the liberty of recommending their attention 
to an advertisement respecting swine, on the last 
page—and can assure them that they will find an 
excellent animal of the kind at Mr. Wood’s who 
will be happy to show him to all who wish to 
exarnine. 





From the American Farmer. 
PEN YOUR HOGS. 
Woodside, Del. March 15, 1833. 

Mr, Smitu,—lI have often been astonished to 
find it is the general plan with farmers to allow 
their hogs to run at large the most of the year, 
placing their crops in a constant liability to be in- 
jured by them, as the best of fencing is but a poor 
defence ; for a bar being left out or a gutter washed 
by rain, easily gives them the opportunity of de- 
stroying a deal of the farmer’s hard earned crops. 
But without any of these accidents, their loss in 
another way is much more than they may imag- 
ine: I mean in the article of manure, which all 
certainly will allow ought to be the aim and prin- 
cipal object to amass as much as possible in every 
possible manner ; the manure made by these ani- 
mals is of the very best kind, and by proper care 
a large quantity may be made by a few of thein. 
Some object to itby saying the litter given to them 
might as well be used in the barn yard ; but they 
must remember it is made at a time when our barn 
yards are without stock ; and the pig pen is a con- 
venient repository for all the rubbish you can ac- 
ecumulate, weeds from your gardens and weeds or 
coarse grass you cau cut from any part of your 
grounds during the summer; also the rakings of 
your stubble ground the spring succeeding a crop 
of wheat and many other sources unnecessary to 
mention, A little earth spread over each layer of 
litter willbe found a great advantage, as it induces 
them to root among, and stir it up which soon pro- 
duces fermentation. 

It would astonish any one, unless they have 
given it a trial, how much manure may be made 
in this way of the very best description. For in- 
stance, the past year I kepteighteen hogs, the cost 
of their feed (exclusive of corn while fattening) 














was $2,00 per head, making a total of $36,00. 
I have no doubt I shall be able this spring to draw 
out of their pens over one hundred large three 
horse cart loads. Manure is now selling in Wil- 
mington at $1,25 per load, which at one hundred 
loads leave a balance in favor of the hogs of $89,00, 
without the expense of hauling it from Wilming- 
ton a distance of three miles ; the hauling of which 
would much more than cover the additional ex- 
pense of tending them when kept up. I have a 
strong rack fixed in the pen similar to a sheep rack 
in which they get fresh grass three times a day; 
having which, they require but little feed to keep 
them in good thriving order. As I am convenient 
to merchant mills, I get an article called sweepings 
which is sold for that purpose, consisting of corn 
neal, flour, and the offals of the grain, this we 
mix with milk and water and give them for wash. 

Let any one give this plan a fair trial and I am 
convinced they will never again allow their hogs 
to roam about, which not only appears slovenly 
but must keep them in constant fear of their break- 
ing into the grain or other crops. If by these 
plain matters of fact I can induce any one to give 
ita trial, and thereby cause a slight improvement 
in agriculture, the end is gained, of 

Respectfully, Yours, Ss. 

SILK--ITS MANUFACTURE IN VERMONT. 

Mr. Samvex Mitts, of Burlington, has given no- 
tice that he has a few thousand White Mulberry 
Trees, of two years growth ; and that any individ- 
ual who will transplant a number not less than 
25, shall receive them and as many more as he 
will set, not exceeding 500, gratis. 
that a tree of the size of a common apple-tree, will 
produce leaves enough, when rightly fed to the 
worms, to leave a profit of about $20. The trees 
for transplanting must be called for within the 
present month, after which they will be in market 
at $8 per hundred. 








A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF THE RE- 
SOURCES OF NATURE. 


Cincinnati, 1st Mo. 25th, 1833. 

Dear Sir :—One of ny neighbors, in the fall 
and winter of 1831, was fatting a lot of hogs, 
when it happened, either from disease or indo- 
lence that one of them took a bed to himself dur- 
ing the coldest weather. The consequence was, 
that the skin and a stratum of fat beneath were 
frozen ; and, in a certain length of time, disengag- 
ed from the animal, from the shoulders, leaving 
only a narrow strip along the belly and over the 
head and legs. This monstrous slough, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression, was detached with such 
rapidity as not to have time to undergo any pro- 
cess of putrefaction, and was as sound as if it had 
been taken off by the most skilful butcher. ‘The 
farmer, perhaps through curiosity, took it to the 
tanner, where it was pronounced to be a sound 
and good hide, and the last I heard of it, was that 
it was nearly ready for the saddlier to work into 
horse collars, saddle seats, &c. 

The hog, as we would naturally suppose, if not 
complaining before the absorbents commenced 
their operations, would by this time find himself 
in a pitiful predicament. He however, survived 
the operation; healthy inflammation came on; 
granulations shot up on all parts, and the last time 
I saw him (for I saw him divers times) both of his 
sides were completely healed and nicely haired 
over, and there only remained a narrow strip 
from the hips to the shoulders, which was beauti- 


Mr. M. states |’ 


fully bespangled with healthy granulations. I 
hmake no doubt that the hog before this time has 
had a complete skin. 

That this may be relied on as a matter of fact, 
I may state that it took place in Clinton county, 
Chester township, where the most positive proof 
can be had on the subject. 

With due respect, &e. 
I subseribe myself thy friend, 
JESSE BURGESS. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
IMPROVED CATTLE. 

On the subject of cattle, [ am decided in the 
opinion that the Durham, crossed with the Devons, 
is a very great improvement in the latter, giving 
them size and increasing their milking properties, 
which I have fully proved by actual experiment. 

The improved short horned Durham cattle dis- 
tinct need no crossing other than to obtain the fine 
mahogany color of the Devon. In every other re- 
spect they surpass any known breed, L am fully 
persuaded ;—for instance, in milking properties, 
the cow owned by John Hare Powel, Esq. that 
gave thirty-six quarts of rich milk daily, and 
made rising of twenly pounds of butter per week; 
also, the fine heifer, raised by Charles H. Hall, 
Esq. of Harlaem, N. Y. which at four years old 
gave thirty-four quarts of milk daily ; also, the cow 
Princess, imported by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
Esq. that gave thirty-six quarts of milk daily ; and 
several others that I could name, owned in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, nearly equal. And 
for the stall, the fine bull imported by Charles H. 
Hall, Esq.; also, Champion, imported by the 
Patroon of Albany; and .ddmiral, sent out from 
England by Sir Isaac Coffin. No finer animals 
could be found in England than the above. They 
were selected by the best judges in England with- 
out regard to trouble or expense. From such an- 
imals, with a little attention, great benefit may be 
derived and our present stock of catthke much im- 


proved. 





CHEAP FODDER. 

During the time we were engaged in the pur- 
suit of agriculture, we witnessed the following ex- 
periment which we submit to farmers as a very 
cheap mode of raising fodder for fattening cattle. 
It answers the double purpose of hay and grain. 
It is to plough the ground and fit it in the same 
manner as for a crop of wheat, and then sow corn 
on it—say, about two bushels to the acre—plough- 
ing or harrowing it in like manner as for wheat or 
rye. In selecting the ground, that should be pre- 
ferred which is free from weeds. It will grow 
(provided the land is strong enough) so as to have 
short ears and the stalks so small that no feed can 
be given to cattle which will make them gain fast- 
er. We have seen some of the nicest beef we 
ever saw in any market, in fattening which no 
other grain was given than that which was raised 
on the fodder, in the above manner.—Middlebury 


Vt. Paper. 








From the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Eprror:—One great and beneficial object 
of your useful paper, is to collect and spread abroad 
experiments, together with the profit and loss of 
Farmers in their several pursuits; I beg leave 
therefore to make known the following. Mr. John 
Gilmore, of Monmouth, ploughed a piece of sward 
land, being one half of an acre—a light loamy soil. 





In the spring of 1831 he sowed it with peas 
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aud oats, and obtained a good crop without ma- 
nure. %In the Autumn of 1831, he ploughed it 
again turning in what grass, &c. had grown on 
the land. In the sprivg of 1832 he opened fur- 
rows not deep, about 2 feet asunder, and in those 
furrows he sowed peas of the kind called,Marrow- 
This was doue as early as the frost had left 
the surface sufficiently deep to make his fur- 
rows; he covered the peas with a hoe. From this 
halfacre having put en ne manure, he raised peas 
enough in the pod to bring him $17, besides what 
he used in his family, and he afterwards collected 
two and a half bushels of dry peas. He therefore 
realized a profit of $20, at least from his half acre, 
without manure and without much labor. Might 
not some other farmers profit by this experiment 
by going and doing likewise. Peas are worth more 
by the bushel for fattening pork than Indian corn, 
and they are raised without hoeing. I suggest the 
idea, whether farmers had not better procure the 
most prolific kinds and raise more of them than 
they do. Ifthere can be any objections 1 hope 
that some of your experienced correspondents will 
point them out and oblige a FARMER. 


fats. 





For the New Englund Farmer. 
OIL SOAP. 

Mr. Fessennex. Sir,—The following Receipt 
for making Oil Svap, will be found very useful, 
for removing grease, paint, &c. from cloth or silk, 
and also a very serviceable application in strains, 
swellings and rheumatic pains, &c. 

Take of white Soap cut up fine two ounces; 
Alcohol one pint; Oil of Rosemary 1-4 ounce, mix 
and set the bottle in the sun until the soap is dis- 
solved and it will be fit for use. 





Procuring two Crops of the Ash-leaved Kidney 
Potato, in one year off the same ground. In each 


of the last two years I have grown two crops of 


the ash-leaved kidney potato on the same ground, 
and each of the crops has been a good one. 1 
proceed thus :—In taking up the first crop, | bury 
the tops or herbage in the trench, by turning the 
earth between the rows upon them, and this done, 
the ground is ready to be planted again. My first 
crop this year was planted on the 30th of March, 
and my second on the 13th of July; the second 
has been as good as the first, and the potatoes are 
perfectly ripened: the joint produce of the two 
crops has been fully at the rate of 960 bushels an 
acre. I took some of the potatoes of the second 
crop, of nearly the full size, to market on Septem- 
ber the 15th.—Loudon’s Magazine. 





WHEAT. 

Last spring we published some suggestions on 
the late sowing of spring wheat, as a means of sav- 
ing it from the ravages of a little yellow worm, 
which some incorrectly call the weevit. A num- 
ber of our subscribers tried the experiment, and,so 
fur as we have heard, with entire success. A far- 
mer in Orange County told us that he sowed one 
acre of spring wheat ten days later than the rest in 
the same field. The first sowed was seriously in- 
jured, the last not at all. Several in other towns, 
made similar statements. 

It has been observed, from the first appearance 
of this insect, that the earliest winter wheat was 
Jess injured by its attacks than any other. It is 
evident, therefore, that the time of laying the eggs 
is short. It is, probably, soon after the heads 
make their appearance. Before they are defended 
by the leaf which encloses them ; and when they 








appear, most probably, the husk soon becomes so 
hard that the insect cannot pierce it to deposite 
her eggs upon the kernel. We have, then only to 
ascertain the time, as exactly as we can, in which 
the injury is done, and have our winter wheat too 
forward, and spring wheat not forward enough, for 
the operations of the insect, and the damage is 
avoided. At present sow your winter wheat as 
early as you can, and sow your spring Wheat as 
late.as you can and give it time to ripen. 
Farmers, and ail who find either pleasure or 
profit in any thing made from wheat would be 
greatly indebted to any entomologist who should 
make us better acquainted with the character and 
habits of this destructive insect.—V?t. Chronicle. 





ROAD MAKING. 

“Let roads be laid out straight, because it 
saves travel, saves labor, and when labor is per- 
formed on them it is not Jost; for people in this 
country at least, do not desire to have the location 
of straight roads altered: but to straighten crooked 
ones: Let them be opened of good width, and dig 
up, instead of cutting down trees, which stand 
within the bounds of it, because it is less labor to 
remove a tree in this way than to remove a stump. 
Let Supervisors endeavor to make what they do 
permanent by throwing up, giving them a regular 
grade, and where necessary, opening ditches to 
carry off the water, in low marshy grounds, in- 
stead of logs or rails, convey gravel and raise it 
to the proper grade. By adopting these rules, 
time, labor, expense, and litigation are saved, you 


will increase travel, business, and enterprise of 


every description.” 





FIRE PROOF CEMENT. 

Tue French cement for the roofs of houses, to 
preserve the wood and protect it from fire, is made 
in the following manner :— 

Take as much lime as is usual in making a pot- 
ful of white wash, and let it be mixed in a pail 


full of water; in this put two and a half pounds of 


brown sugar and three pounds of fine salt; mix 
them well together, and the cement is completed. 
A little lampblack, yellow ochre, or other coloring 
commédity, may be introduced to change the 
color of the cement, to please the fancy of those 
who use it. It has been used with great success, 
and been recommended particularly as a protec- 
tion against fire. Small sparks of fire that fre- 
quently lodge on the roots of houses, are prevent- 
ed by this cement from burning the shingles. So 
cheap and valuable a precaution against the de- 
structive element ought not to pass untried. 
Those who wish to be better satisfied of its utility 
ean easily make the experiment by using it on a 
small temporary building—or it may be tried on shin- 
gles put together for the purpose, and then expos- 
ed to the fire. 





TREES. 

Ir you have not already done so, strip the dry 
bark from your fruit trees immediately, to promote 
their growth whilst the sap is running up, and thus 
greatly increase their product; the old neglected 
orchards, with attention in this way, a_ little 
manure, &c. would produce double. White- 

rash your apple trees—wash the more favorite 
fruit trees with soap suds—it will save them from 
attacks by worms, &c. Put cinders, bones and 


stones, about the roots of pear trees, by which 
they will be saved from blight, and greatly increas- 
ed in growth. 

Time would be well spent in a more general 














culture of the Currant and Gooseberry. A_ little 
labor, manure and attention, by farmers and gar- 
deners, or even by female hands, would produce 
an abundance of these delicious fruits in every 
part of our country, Which in their different varie- 
ties would continue a luxury for many weeks. 
The Gooseberry, especially, would sell in our 
market towns at a great profit. 





PEDESTRIANISM,. 

Skrprer, the pedestrian, has been matched to 
serform the astonishing feat of walking 720 miles 
n twelve days ; being at the rate of 60 miles for 
each day, for ten sovereigns. The rout chosen by 
Skipper isa fifteen mile space from the King’s 
Arm, Manchester, through Bury, to his own house 
the sign of the pedestrian, in Deansgate, Bolton. 

He will commence on Monday, the 13th of May, 
and walk 60 miles per day for 12 successive days 
(except Sunday) until the feat is accomplished. 
He goes into training early in April. Skipper is 
the same person that walked 1000 miles in 1000 
successive hours, a few years ago. He is forty 
nine years of age, stands five feet ten inches high, 
and has been in the army fifteen years.—English 


Paper. 





PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Never let a child be punished for an action 
which he does not know to be a fault. Never let 
the punishment be calculated to degrade him in 
the view of others, for it will then infallibly harden 
his heart. Never let a child be punished till he 
has offended in the same way the third time.—Nev- 
er punish him without being sure he has com- 
mitted the fault in question. And let the punish- 
ment you intend to inflict be well considered, and 
when the proper occasion comes rigorously inflic- 
ted. 





AN ANECDOTE, 

When the Caliph Omar, A. D. 640, sat upon 
the fate of 700,000 volumes, denominated the 
* Alexandrian Library,” be pronounced judgment 
in the fellowing manner: ‘If,’ said the sage Ma- 
hometan, ‘the contents of these books are in con- 
formity with the Koran, there is no need of them, 
for the Koran contains all we should know; if, 
however they are opposed to the holy book, then 
they should be instantly destroyed, to prevent the 
pernicious eflects of their impious doctrines.’ 





Tur town of Portsmouth, N. H. bas appropriat- 
ed $6500 to purchase a farm on which to erect an 
Almshouse, and $12,000 to defray the expense 
of erecting the necessary buildings. The appro- 
priation for the support of the poor in 1833 is 
$4200. 





MUSTARD. 

Wuy buy this, when you can grow it in your 
garden? The stuff you buy is half drugs and is 
injurious to health. A yard square of ground sown 
with common Mustard, the crop of which you 
would grind for use, in a little mustard-mill, as 
you wanted it, would save you some money, and 
probably save your life. Your mustard would look 
brown instead of yellow ; but the former color is as 
good as the latter: and, as to the taste, the real 
mustard has certainly a much better than that of 
the drugs and flour which go under the name of 
mustard. Let any one try it, and I am sure he 
will never use the drugs again. The drugs if you 
take them freely, leave a burning at the pit of your 
stomach, which the real mustard does not. 
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FARMER'S WORK FOR MAY, 

Wash for Fruit Trees. Although we have here- 
tofore published the following, we again insert it 
for the benefit of young farmers and recent sub- 
It was recommended by Mr. Benjamin 








scribers. 
Wheeler, of Framingham, Mass, and first publish- 
ed, we believe, in the New England Farmer, vol. 
iv. page 248. 

** Dissolve 2 pounds of potash of the first qual- 
ity, in 7 quarts of water for the bodies of the 
trees. If the limbs are covered with moss or lice, 
I take a painter’s brush, and apply the solution to 
the moss, &c. with care not to touch the leaves or 
buds. It may be done at any time of the year 
when we are most at leisure. Once in two to 
four years is generally sufficient. I have no gen- 
eral rule, however, but wash them as often as they 
appear to need it—which is always when the 
bark is not smooth.” 

Mr. Wheeler observes that ‘* No person need 
be afraid of this application’s injuring fruit trees; 
but it may be applied with the utmost confidence. 
I have used it for nearly twenty years with great 
effect. I have recommended it to a great many 
gentlemen, but only a few have used it. Those 
who have tried it, are much pleased with its oper- 
ation. The reason that it has not been more gen- 
erally used is that it has been fashionable to daub 
the trees with lime, clay, manure and other com- 
positions, which take two or three years to wash 
off before the tree will look natural. When this 
solution of potash is applied it has the desired ef- 
fect immediately. It kills the moss and lice at 
once; and the first rain that comes washes the 
bark perfectly smooth ; and gives ita fair, natural, 
healthy color. 

It is said that this application was introduced 
by the late Governor Brooks, in Medford, Mass. 
the summer before his decease, who believed that 
it not only accelerated the growth of the trees, but 
was an effectual preservative against the borer. It 
was applied by that gentleman once every year, 
either the latter part of May, or the beginning of 
June. The opinion that the above described 
wash, is a remedy against the borer is corrobora- 
ted by Messrs. Winships, proprietors of an ex- 
tensive nursery, &c. at Brighton. In a letter to 
the Editor of N. E. F. they observe; ‘ Five years 
ago, (preceding 1830) we were exceedingly troub- 
led, having, at the same time several thousand 
trees infested with borers. We applied the wash 
as recommended by B. WHEELEr, Esq. of Fram- 
ingham, and have continued it ever since, the 
first week in June in pleasant weather on from five 
to ten thousand trees, annually. The admirable 
effect has been astonishing; not only effectually 
preventing the destructive effects of the borer, but 
killing immediately the moss, and destroying those 
other insects usually found impeding the good 
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health of the tree, also resuscitating and invigorat- 
ing every kind of tree we have applied itto. We 
would recommend asa general wash, one pound 
of potash to six pints of water. And for prompt- 
ness of execution the mariner’s long handled tar 
brush, which may be had at the Agricultural 
Warehouse North Market Street, or the common 
paint brush will answer. Every other year will 
answer asa remedy against the borer, although 
the horticulturist will find himself richly rewarded 
by a more frequent application.” 

Remedy against Mildew in Grapes. The follow- 
ing was communicated by Mr. Samuel R. John- 
son of Charlestown, Mass. to Mr. William Prince, 
proprietor of the Linnwan Botanic Garden, L. Is- 
land; and has been used and recommended by 
the last mentioned gentleman, as well as many in 
this vicinity. 

‘¢ Take a pint and a half of sulphur, and a lump 
of the best unslacked lime of the size of the fist, 
put these in a vessel of about seven gallons meas- 
urement ; let the sulphur be thrown in first, and the 
lime over it, then pour in a pail of boiling water, 
stir it well, and let it stand half an hour, then fill 
the vessel with cold water, and after stirring well 
again, allow the whole to settle—after it has be- 
come settled dip out the clear liquid into a barrel, 
and fill the barrel with cold water, and it is then 
fit for use. You next proceed with a syringe, 
holding about a pint and a half, and throw the 
liquid with it on the vines in every direction, so 
as to completely cover foliage, fruit and wood— 
this should be particularly done when the fruit is 
just forming, and about one-third the size of a 
pea, and may be continued twice or thrice a week, 
for two or three weeks,—the whole process for 
one or two hundred grape vines need not exceed 
half an hour.” 

‘¢In order to fully test the above, the process 


has been pursued in some cases with only half of 


a vine, and omitted towards the other half; the 
result was perfect fruit on one, where absolute 
failure attended the other. Some persons use 
sulphur in a dry state, which is thrown on with a 
bellows suitable for the purpose, but the liquid 
preparation is far superior, and I think will prove 
that we are complete masters of the mildew.” 

Poison by Ivy. The poison of ivy is said to be 
of an acid nature, and alkalies are recommend- 
ed as remedies for it. Lime water, lye obtained 
from wood ashes, or weak solutions of potash or 
pearlash, will therefore be good applications for 
poison by ivy. It has also been recommended to 
hold the part affected, as near the fire as can be 
well endured for twenty or thirty minutes. This 
remedy, however, should be applied during the 
first twenty-four hours after the poison has begun 
to operate. Soft soap and cold water is likewise 
said to be a good application. 

Poison by Dogwood. The poison of dogwood, 
(piscidia) is said to be of an alkaline nature, and of 





course its best remedy would seem to be some- 
thing acid. A strong solution of copperas water 
has been recommended by several writers in the 
New England Farmer, as a wash for the parts af- 
fected by the poison of dogwood. The efficacy 
of this remedy we have lately been asstred of by 
a medical friend, in whom we have the highest 
confidence. Another physician asserts that a de- 
coction of hemlock bark will cure the poison of 
dogwood. Likewise, he affirms that bathing the 
part affected with new rum, is au efficacious 


remedy against this poison. 





NEW ENGLAND GALAXY. 

Every friend of man, every well-wisher to the 
paramount interests of society, inust view with ap- 
probation, the efforts of the present Editor of the 
New England Galary, to bring to light and to 
merited chastisement the gamblers, swindlers, 
cockfighters, and other adepts in the arts of in- 
Yet 


some deride, some censure, and some * damn 


iquity, who infest the good city of Boston. 


with faint praise” the patriotic and perilous efforts 
of Mr. Sxeuuine to ferret out and bunt down the 
worse than wild beasts, who disgrace the form and 
garb of humanity. 

If the city were plagued with gangs of ruffians, 
who made it their vocation to undermine our 
streets with pit falls, beset our paths with man 
traps, and to annoy mankind with other cunning 
devices, for decoying, depraving, and robbing the 
wayward and unwary, should we not applaud the 
man, who, at the risk of life, would bring to light 
the deeds and their doers, the ‘ devilish enginery” 
and satanic engineers? Why then withhold sup- 
port and approbation from an Editor of a paper, 
who at the imminent peril of life and limbs per- 
forms services of equal importance? A powerful 
pen, and an unbiased press, under the direction 
of a man of principle, are very efficient means of 
reformation, and may warn the heedless and pun- 
ish the perverse in cases without the pale of legal 
sanctions, and beyond the reach of the sword of 
the magistrate. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
Lotteries. 1t should seem from sundry paragraphs in divers 
papers that the State of New York, and the State of Maine, are 
determined to put an end to lottery-gambling. 


Great Fire at N. York. Four biocks or squares of buildings 
containing from 130 to 150 houses have been recently destroy- 
ed by fire at New York. The fire originated about 11 o’ clock 
at night in some stables at the corner of Hudson and Bank 
streets. Loss about $150,000. The Daily Advertiser says 
‘Language can scarcely describe the scene of consternation 
at this moment—hundreds of families who had removed their 
furniture to places supposed by them to be secure, were now 
seen flying in all directions before the fury of the all-absorbing 
element: in many instances, furniture, after being removed, 
was destroyed by the fire. Through the dense cloud of smoke 
and burning embers, children half naked were to be seen run- 
ning to and fro, crying for their parents, and parents in des- 
pair shrieking the name of their children.” 

It is proposed, we hear, to call the asylum for the blind, 


Perkins Asylum, this would be highly appropriate. The asy- 
lum for the insane at Charlestown is called the McLean asy- 
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Jum, on account of the liberal donation to that institution, by 
John McLean, Esq. late of Boston. 

Hon. Thomas H. Perkins of Boston, has presented to the 
New England Institution for the education of the Blind, his 
mansion in Pear! street, valued at $30,000, as an asy!um, on 
condition that $50,000 be raised for its support, before the end 
of May. Towards the 50,000, Jonathan Phillips has given 10,- 
000, Peter C. Brooks 5000, and Mr. Cushing 5000. 


benevolence worth talking about. 


This is 








GREAT SALE OF WOOL 
On Thursday the 23d inst. at 9 o’clock, at Quincy Hall. 
600 bales of American Fleece Wool, comprising the various 
grades from quarter to full blooded Merino. 
‘ 


100 bales , Saxony do. 
30“ superior Foreign “ do. 
60 “ No. 2, pulled Lambs do. 

a met, do. do. 
100 “superfine do. do. 
50 “ Spanish Sheep do. 
50 « ‘** Lambs do. 
7a “ Smyrna do. 

100 “ Buenos Ayres do. 
75 © Russian do. 
20 “ Goats Hair. 


Catalogues will be ready and the wool may be examined the 
day before the sale. As the above includes nearly all the wool 
in New England which can come to market previous to the 
next clip, and as the sale will be positive, it will afford a desi- 
rable oppor.unity for manufacturers to supply themselves. 


May 8 COOLIDGE & HASKELL, Auct’rs. 


THE FULL BLOODED HORSE SPORTSMAN. 
THE Subseriber intorms the public that the above named 
horse will stand at his stable the ensuing season,—terms $20 
the season, which may be settled for $15 on or before the first 
of September next. Insurance as may be agreed between the 
parties. "The stock of this horse are unusually promising and 
will not sufier (to say the least) by comparison with the get of 
any horse that has stood in this section for many years, and he 
is therefore recommended to the public with confidence by 
their obedient servant, S. JAQUES. 
10 Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, 24 miles from Boston. 
Reference is made to Thomas Williams, Esq. of Chelsea, 
who has colts of Sportsman’s get. m8 








ABERDEEN OATS. 

JUST Received at Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store a small 
quantity of large Aberdeen Oats, imported trom Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, a famous oat district. 

Being the most extraordinary article of the kind, farmers and 
others are invited to call aud examine. m& 


NOTICE, 

The fast trotting colt Hamewell out of the Virginia mare by 
Barefoot will be shown May 9, in State Street, Boston. Gen- 
tlemen please to examine him closely as his equal is seldom to 
be seen. J. PARKINSON, 

m 8 Brighton. 


GRAPE VINES. 
The subscriber has for sale a few superior Isabella Vines, 
that have been laid by the beds for a few weeks, and can be 








planted out with perfect safety any time within ten days. Ap- 
ply at 7 1-2, Congress Street, ZEB. COOK, Jr. 


m8 





BUTTER SALT. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Pembroke Butter 
Salt, an article much approved of, and will constantly be kept 
for sale as above at the manufacturers price. 

m& 





STUD HORSE NUMIDIAN. 

The full Blooded Arabian Horse Numidian will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at the Ten Hill Stock Farm, on the 
Medford turnpike, 24 miles from Boston, at twenty dollars the 
season, or twenty-five dollars to insure with foal. 

The history of Numidian is this ;—In the winter of 1823—4, 
the Dey of Algiers was at war with the Cabolls,a tribe of 
Numidian Arabs. The Aga, (or General) Ehiea, who com- 
manded the Dey’s Janissaries (or —- returned to Algiers 
in the spring of 1824, having conquered the Arabs and brought 
with him as booty a number of their best horses, of which Nu- 
midian was one, a four year old colt at the time. He was ob- 
tained of the Aga by Mr. Shaler, then Consul in Algiers. He 
arrived in this country in December, 1826. 

He is said ‘to be a sure foal getter and the colts are consid- 
ered very valuable. They are five years old and urider. 
Since 1837 he has stood for mares at Mount Holly, Burlington 
eo. N, J. . 

The Arabian horses from the Barbary coast are often called 
barbs. 

Gentlemen who may wish to know more particularly about 
him are requested to inquire of the subscriber at the Ten Hills 
Stock Farm. SAMUEL JAQUES. 


ml 





WANTED 
A = Experienced Gardener, apply at a office. 
t m 





HARDWARE, 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 
20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12. 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 


100 do. Plympton Hoes. 
50 do.  Stetsou do. 
50 do.  Fales Cast Stee! Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
ous makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. 

1K) do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODS, tor sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 
Hall. m 13 


PAINT OIL, 

THE subseribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
“ prepared Paint Oil,” which they offer for sale (with some 
further improvements, adapting it for use in cold weather as 
well as warin) withrenewed assurance of its merit, having s*ood 
through the last summer and winter without change, and almost 
without a diminution of gloss. ‘This Oil, independent of being 
25 per cent. cheaper, will actually cover a quarter more surface 
than Linseed Oil, as has been repeatedly proved, and confirm- 
ed by statements of many painters. Upwards of fifty buildings 
in tus city aud vicinity, can be referred to painted last year 
with this Oil, and most of them (where painted with two coats) 
still retain their gloss, which is a clear demonstration of its 
strength. The prepared Oil, is found to answer a good pur- 
pose to mix with Linseed Oil, giving it strength, and durability 
with a more permanent gloss. It is found also to paint a very 
clear white ; being light colored, it does not give any coloring 
or yellow tinge to the lead in mixing. Oil factory, head of 
Foster’s whart. DOWNER & AUSTIN 

N. B. The above Oil, and all other Oils, sold from the Oil 
Factory, which shall not prove as represented, can be returned, 
and the cartage will be paid. 3t m2 








SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 

THIS day received at Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store, 51 & 
52, North MarkggStreet, Boston, a good supply of Slips of the 
Carolina Potat® in good order, and of superior quality. 
Printed directions for their culture and management furnished 





gratis. apl7 
100 SAXONY AND MERINO EWES AND TWO 


BUCKS. 

TO put out on lease for one or more years, one hundred tul) 
blood Saxony and Merino Ewes, and two full blood Bucks, in 
flocks of fifty Ewes and one Buck. Fifty of the Ewes have suck- 
ing lambs of last winter and this spring, the other Ewes yet to 
yean, or only yearlings and not expected to bring lambs this 
season, the flocks to be leased to different persons, and if they 
live at some distance from each other it will be preferable—in 
shape, size, fineness and evenness of fleece they are superior 
sheep—are now and have always been healthy and in good 
condition—the lessee to receive for uniform care, attention, and 
maintaining them, a part of the wool shorn yearly, and a part 
of the progeny as may be agreed. Settlement to be made yearly. 
For terms and particulars inquire of the Printer of this paper 
previous to first of May next, and it is ae that no person 
will make application who does not believe that to succeed 
with sheep, care and attention is absolutely necessary, and will 
act up to his belief, and to the letter aud spirit of any contract 
he may make. ap 





RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 
300 do. small do. do. do. 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 


A FINE NEW SQUASH 

FOR sal git the New England Seed Store, Nos. 51, & 52, 
North Market Street. 

A few seeds of the Early Lemon Squash, from the western 
part of this State, which is considered one of the finest varieties 
of summer Squash cultivated, being a week earlier than the 
Scollop or Warted Squashes, ne of much superior flavor, 
drier, and somewhat resembling the Canada Squash in taste ; 
producing abundantly till killed by frost. Price 124 cents per 
paper. ay 1 








FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
erennial FLOWER SeEps, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
os sale atthe New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 
age. 6} cts. per paper. m 13 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
FOR SALE at the New England Farmer office, fine plants 
of the celebrated Morus Multicaulis, by the hundred, dozen, or 
single plant; these will be well — for any part of the 
conntry or any country. t m27 


GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 
Boston and other glass suitable for Green Houses, of any 
size or quantity, may be hadof LORING & KUPPER, 
No. 10, Merchants Row. 
m2 























PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
SS SN = 
FROM TO 

APPLES, russetts, é me a barrel 250, 3 00 
baldwins, . ..... “ 2 St} 3 00 
BEANS, white,. . . . bushel 1 oo; 1 8D 
BEEF, mess, - * - « + | barrel | 11 St] 12 00 
Gs. Sy @ 4 i 2 si 6 75) 7 OD 
Cargo,No.l. . ... » " 8 SU) & 75 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound M4 15 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . + . sed g 10 
i a ” 5 6 
skimmed milk, . . . . 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . sa 38 43 
southern, geese,. . . - 35 43 
Fuax,American,,. . . ... . a 9 12 
FLAXSEED,. bushel 125] 1 
FLour, Genesee, . . . . . , barrel 6 12) 6 2% 
Baltimore, Howard street, id 5 80) 5 87 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . “ 5 80} 5 87 
Alexandria,. . .... “ 5 62) 5 7 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 77 7 
southern yellow,. . “e 73 b 
Me hk de ae os a “ 8) % 
Barley, . . «5 2 6 « “ 60 70 
Mic teen tk we ‘“ 45} 5 
se ¢ sso 6 & te & 8 ton 12 00} 14 00 
_ Pee eee ee eee gallon 40 50 
Hops, Ist quality, - + « « | pound 30 32 
LakD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 9 10 
Southern, Istsort,. 2... - 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . és 18 20 
sss upper, . . Ib. 24 25 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 16 19 
“ upper, . . . Ib. 20 22 
Philadelphia, sole, . pound 24 26 
Baltimore, sole, “s 23 25 
ae ae eee ee eee cask 1 20} 1% 
PLASTER Parisretailsat . . . ton 325) 375 
PoraTors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 18 00] 19 00 
GVY, MO. 2 ss ks - 13 00} 13 50 

Bone, middlings,. . . . ” none 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass . , + | bushel | 2 50] 300 
Red Top, northern, . . . as 25] 1 37 

Red Clover, northern, pound 14 
” southern, ” 14 bs 
TALLow, tried, is i i ae ate ewt 10 00} 11 00 
Woo , Merino, ful! blood, washed, | pound 60 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 65 75 
Merino, {ths washed, . . " 50 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . - 48 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . . sad 42 45 
Native washed, . ... “ 40 4 
‘a Pulled superfine, . we 60 62 
Sa | IstLambs, .. . " 52 55 
S22%M « rte? é s 40 
SEl3aq « ae 28} 30 
7. Ist Spinning,. . . “ 45 50 

Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 














PROVISION MARKET, 
RETAIL PRICES. 











Hams, northern, - + + + » | pound 94 10 
southern, . . - + © «© » o 9 4 
Pork, whole hogs, . . . + «+ « “ 7 
POGLTEE, «= os we eo 6 8 si 10 4 
Butter, kegandtub,. ... . " 15 20 
lump, best, . Le: i a 19 22 
Ok gg ow be we Z dozen 18 14 
PoTATOES, common, .... bushel 35 40 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00} 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 6, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 234 Beef Cattle, (including 50 unsold last 

week,) 14 pairs Working Oxen, and 12 Cows and Calves. 

Pricrs. Beef Caltle—Sales were quick, and prices 
advanced probably more than they were reduced last week. 
We noticed a remarkably fine yoke driven by Mr. Clapp, of 
Northampton, and fed by Mr. H. Perry, weighing alive 3869 Ibs. 
purchased for A, & J. Hildreth, for $200; also several very 
fine, taken for something more than $7,00. We quote extra 
at $6,75 a7; good at $6,25 26,50; thin at $5,25 a 6. 
Working Oxen.—Sales were effected at $60, $62, 867,50, 
$70, $76, and $83. 
Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at 19, 20, 23, 26 28, 
and $31. 
Swine.—About 175 were sold for so much the lot—about 40 
were retailed at 6c. for Sows and 7 for Barrows. 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
FOR SALE eeadeer i White ae Trees, inquire at 
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CELLANY. 


MIS 


STANZAS. 
Written for the Amaranth. 
Yes, all shall fade and all shall die, 
Shall wither in a transient hour, 
And hearts, and heads now tow’ring high, 
Shall soon be like the stricken flower, 


The gay the glittering coronet 
Shall tarnish on the royal head ; 
The chieftain shall his arms forget, 
And all shall seek earth’s gloomy bed. 


In common mass the rich and poor 
Shall silent mingle, dust with dust ; 

Proud tyrants sceptres wicld no more, 
But low as others lie they must. 


And earth, of every thing bereft, 

Shall be one wide vast sepulchre, 
And none of all her hosts be left, 

To tell what man hath done with her. 


Yet on the darkness shall a star 
Arise to light the silent tomb, 

And spread its radiant beams afar, 
Dispersing all the gathering gloom. 


And brighter still shall blaze the light, 
Like beacons on a stormy sea. 
And every glow as pure and bright, 
The star of Immortality. 
Brockport, N. Y. 1833. 


E.W.H. FE. 





FISHING CATS, 

Many instances have been recorded of cats catch- 
ing fish.— Mr. Moody, of Jesmond, near Neweas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, had a cat in 1829, which had been 
in his possession for some years, that caught fish 
with great assiduity and frequently brought them 
home alive! Besides minnows and eels, she ocea- 
sionally carried home pilchards, one of which six 
inches long, was found in her possession in August 
1827. She also contrived to teach a neighbor’s 
eat to fish; and the two have been seen together 
watching by the Usis for fish. At other times they 
have been seen at opposite sides of the river, not 
far from each other, on the look out for their prey. 

The following still more extraordinary circum- 
stance ofa cat fishing in the sea appeared in the 
Plymouth Journal, June, 1828: 

There is now at the battery on the Devil’s 
Point, a eat, which is an expert catcher of the finny 
tribe, being in the constant habit of diving into the 
sea, and bringing up the fish alive in her mouth, 
and depositing them in the guard room, for the use 
of the soldiers. She is now seven years old, 
and has long been a useful caterer. It is supposed 
that her pursuit of the water-rats first taught her to 
venture into the water, to which it is well known 
puss has a natural aversion. She is as fond of wa- 
ter as a Newfoundland dog, and takes her regular 
peregrinations along the rocks at its edge, looking 
out for her prey, ready to dive ata moment’s notice. 








DYSENTERY, 

A writer in the Daily Advertiser says:— It 
is not so generally known or recollected as_ it 
should be, that boiled milk, thickened with a little 
wheat flour is an almost certain cure, in all com- 
mon cases, for the dysentery. It may be taken 
with safety in any state of the disease, and repeat- 
ed until a cure is effected. The writer has had 
a pretty numerous family for more than fifteen 
years, and recommends this simple convenient 


ECONOMIC LIGHTING. 

Ar the Tulloch Bleachfield, a young man, 
named A. Reed, has constructed an apparatus, by 
means of which he is able to procure from the 
wood, which they are in the practice of burning, 
in order to obtain acetic acid, gas sufficient to 
light the whole premises. By this ingenious device 
a most important saving is effected, since no more 
wood is necessary for both the gas and the acid, 
than was formerly used for the acid alone.-—Lond. 
Mechan. Mag. J. 





FISH. 

Mr. Carrer being invited to dine, together 
with several other ministers, at the house of a 
respectable magistrate at Ipswich, a very vain per- 
son who sat at table boasted that he would dispute 
with any gentleman present upon any question that 
should be proposed, either in divinity or philoso- 
phy. A profound silence ensued, till Mr. Carter 
addressed him in these words: ‘I will go no fur- 
ther than my trencher to puzzle you. Here is a 
sole ; now tell me the reason why this fish, which 
hath always lived in salt water, should come out 
fresh?” As the bold challenger did not so much 
as attempt any answer, the scorn and laughter of 
the company were presently turned on him. 





SINGULAR DISCOVERIES IN POMPEII, 

This ancient town, overwhelmed by an irrup- 
tion from Vesuvius in the year 79, after having 
furnished employment to the antiquarians for a 
long number of years, is found to contain other 
curiosities until now unexplored. A mineral spring, 
having the character of the Seidlitz water, has 
been discovered by Col. Lobinson, in boring for 
wells, and the locality of the port and harbor is 
now ascertained by the number of masts found in 
a particular place. The hulls will undoubtedly be 
got out; and if so, we shall have new light upon 
naval architecture. 





Sad effects of protecting Manufactures —A_ mer- 
chant left at our office last week, for the inspection 
of the curious, a piece of India Cotton, as a speci- 
men of what was sold at auction in 1813, at 35 
cents a yard by the bale. It would not now 


2 


bring ten cents a yard.—Boston Courier. 





A FLock of Swans, about twenty in number, 
were observed in the early part of last month, ma- 
jestically floating in the atmosphere at Cussewago 
township, Crawford county, Penn, So dense was 
the fog that these beautiful strangers in vain exert- 
ed themselves to discover their course. Exhaust- 
ed by wearisome wandering and uncertainty, they 
descended to the fields, where their beauty soon 
attracted admirers and owners ; and now, with 
the most degrading decility, associate and banquet 
with the vulgar geese in the barn-yard—but this 
humiliating contentment is a matter of sheer ne- 
cessity. We would not be surprised if these wria! 
emigrants, when thus entrapped, were on their 
passage to Fairmount, there to share with their 
lovely relatives the beauty of that surpassing scen- 
ery, and the admiration of its delighted visiters.— 


Phil. Chronicle. 





Two honest Hibernians conversing upon the 
subject of working evenings, one of them ex- 
claimed, ‘bad luck to men who first invented 
working by the dirty light of a lamp when the 
blessed light of heaven is enough for any man?’ 
‘Musha bad luck,’ rejoined the other, ‘to the 
dirty sowl of him who first invented working at 





remedy, from known and long-tried experience.” 





all, at all!’ 


“Tne difference, indeed, between the move- 
ments of the mind with and without exercise, is 
as great as between the movements of a clock 
clogged and groaning with friction and dirt, and 
one newly oiled and cleaned, with every pivot 
wheel, pin, in place-”—Prof. Hitchcock. 





YELLOW LOCUST, 

THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, 501 
North Market Street, from Cincinnati, 100 pounds of Seed ot 
the genuine Yellow Locust (Robinia pseudoacacia)—all raised 
the past year in the State of Indiana, where the beauty and 
superiority of these trees have attracted general attention. 

May 1} 





SEED TEA WHEAT. 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of Spring Wheat, 
for sale at the Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised 
m the vicinity of Lake Erie. 

One kernel of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, at 
S:. John, N. B. in 1823, from which this variety was raised, 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 

Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 





FOR SALE, 
THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
FE. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer's, with barns, stables, &e., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tasteful summer house. The farm is 
inahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 
Danvers, March 27, 1833. 





GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, or CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 

MRS. PARMENTIER at the Horticultural Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. 

Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, 
of which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand can be fur- 
nished at reasonable prices. 

Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs. P. or left at 
Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 
ket street Boston. 


6t M20 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, ofall dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Wharf. 

“Boston, March 13, 1832. tf 
FOR SALE 


At the Agricultural Warehouse, milk strainers, like wise 
few stone milk pans, a very superior article. 
al0 
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